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NATIONAL DANGER FROM POLICE CORRUPTION. 

BY HON. FRANK MOSS, FORMER COMMISSIONER OF THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT OF NEW YORK CITY. 



The corruption of the police force of New York is a fact that 
nobody in the city denies seriously. It is believed throughout the 
nation and over the world. So well settled is the belief, so well 
sustained by a series of discoveries, confessions and revelations, 
so well fortified by circumstances of police activity and negligence, 
success and failure, so well illustrated by the character and the 
conduct of those who lead and direct the department, that no- 
body doubts the disposition and the ability of the commanders to 
do, or order, or permit any of the wicked acts charged against 
them. No serious accusation against them, however grave, is 
received with incredulity. 

This ominous attitude of the public mind is not a sudden re- 
sult of unusual revelations. It comes from the suspicion of many 
years, verified by the unfolding of facts during the greater part 
of the last eight years. These revelations all point in the same 
direction, and are explicable only by the theory of corruption 
among the higher officials of the Police Department. 

The common people, with minds made acute by these revela- 
tions, have themselves verified these criminal conditions in the 
acts and in the omissions of the police force. 

This criminal condition has never been charged to mere in- 
efficiency or to inadequacy of means and supplies, for the force is 
large — seven thousand five hundred strong. It is elaborately 
organized; it is maintained with an extravagant outlay of public 
money; it is burly and brave to a fault; and it has demonstrated 
many times its complete co-ordination in itself and with the city 
government and its exceptional ability to do what it sets out to do. 

With general unanimity the people lay the derelictions of the 
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police force to great financial and political corruption; the nation 
and the world approve the verdict. 

In New York it is fully realized that this corrupt inefficiency 
exists with the permissive approval of the city government. It is 
indeed but one of the elements in a general system of corruptly 
and selfishly making money and creating political power out of 
the people's trust and out of the opportunities of office. 

Let us enumerate some of the facts that have been proven by 
testimony and by the observation of the citizens. 

Hundreds of gambling houses and pool rooms exist. Until 
they were attacked by private societies they were operated publicly, 
continuously and openly, like saloons or stores. The police au- 
thorities have seldom made a raid or an arrest in these places, 
although their attention has been directed to them by the news- 
papers, by hundreds of citizens, by a legislative committee and by 
private societies and committees These places are attended by 
great numbers of persons. While the police utterly fail to en- 
force or even attempt to enforce the law, the private societies 
by voluntary actions and privately contributed means make many 
raids, succeeding always, except where the police successfully in- 
terfere with their plans. 

The police go so far as to profess ignorance and to deny the 
location of the pool rooms, although these are well known to 
many thousands of citizens. They profess ignorance not only of 
the location but also of the signs and the methods of the illegal 
business. 

It has been proven by the private societies that police agencies 
close to the executive power of the department have invented 
systems for warning pool rooms and protecting them against 
raids ; have provided money to corrupt agents of the societies and 
to purchase their plans, and have actually given the use of the 
telephone service of the Police Department itself to the pool room 
backers to make warnings and protection more secure! 

The Deputy Chief of Police, who is the actual head of the 
department, is the boon companion of a. man who stands at the 
head of one of the pool room syndicates, and he attends the race 
tracks and lays bets with him openly. He has never attacked a 
place in that man's combination. 

It has been proven that this Deputy Chief with his former 
odorous record was placed originally in bis commanding position 
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in consequence of the direct issue made in the former Police 
Board on the subject of protecting pool rooms. 

It is charged and generally believed that the gambling rooms 
of New York City pay immense sums of money in order to secure 
immunity. It is clearly seen that they receive not only immunity 
but also friendly treatment from the police authorities, their only 
troubles coming from the private societies which are brilliantly 
successful in their attacks. The pool room condition stands fully 
demonstrated in New York. There is no doubt of it whatever. 

There are not less than a thousand policy shops, and their 
condition is similar to that of the pool rooms. In the midst of 
these well known facts, police detectives swear in legal proceed- 
ings that they don't know how the game is operated and don't 
know the difference between a policy gig and a doctor's gig. 
Many lottery offices exist under similar conditions. 

Fully a thousand disorderly houses are practically unmolested 
by the police. Many of them are outrageously vile, noisy and 
offensive. Respectable families are compelled to suffer without 
redress. Some of the inmates are mere children. There is a reg- 
ular system of procuring girls from the country by advertising 
for servants and waitresses. In many localities women and chil- 
dren cannot look out of the back windows of their homes without 
seeing shocking sights in protected dens. Until the Committee 
of Fifteen undertook its famous work upon the East Side the 
children in the tenement houses were condemned by the govern- 
ment of New York City to grow up under the most demoralizing 
conditions without assistance from the police authorities, who 
were in the pay of criminals. The decoying and abducting and 
ruining of girls was, and in many places continues to be, a regu- 
lar trade in houses and by persons obviously under the protection 
of the police. Men prominent in the Department or among its 
political sponsors are seen to be interested and active in these 
practices. In many open and frequented concert halls most dis- 
gusting performances occur regularly; many gilded amusement 
palaces are nothing but exchanges for vice. In these places — the 
so-called dives — the youth of our city in thousands are corrupted. 
And the youth of New York City is constantly recruited from the 
youth of the whole land. Many are caught in dens of nameless 
vice which are well known and which operate under the same 
apparent conditions of police aid and protection. 
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The violation of the excise law, which is patent to all, means 
money for the police. 

Whole sections of the city have been terrorized by burglars. 
The condition has led a certain bonding company to make a 
special department in its business of insuring against burglaries, 
claiming that the risk was four times as great as the risk of fire ! 

Pickpockets and highwaymen flourish. Many of the disor- 
derly women rob men in houses and on the streets — some of them 
even committing highway robbery — and their protectors are so 
careful of them that often they frighten away the victims. 

Pocketbook, flim-flam, green goods swindlers and others are 
numerous and find many victims. There is a general accusation 
that the activity of these crooks is due to the friendliness of the 
police or the powers that control the police. 

In the Lexow investigation and before the Police Board the 
system of blackmail and extortion which gave the police their 
reason for not interfering with illegal resorts was fully proven. 
Since then other specifications and charges have been made. 
Wardman Bissert, the confidential man for Captain Diamond, 
has just been convicted criminally on such a charge. He collected 
an initiation fee of $500 and monthly payments thereafter of $50. 
As his precinct has been full of disorderly and gambling houses, 
the inference is irresistible that this was but one example of many. 
Thus the existence of the large number of evil resorts throughout 
the city without any effective police interference fully satisfies 
the people that the same old dishonest conditions continue. The 
amount of tribute believed to be collected annually runs up into 
the millions of dollars. 

The most revolting story of all is that of the women of the 
street. When we find a private citizen living on the gains of these 
miserable, diseased creatures, we execrate and spurn him. Yet 
there is no doubt that many of the sworn and uniformed guar- 
dians of the law take from these women unofficial license fees, 
and, reserving their own percentage, pass on the very wages of 
shame to officials higheT up, who continue to pass it along until it 
reaches its destination. 

Bob Nelson, the companion of the Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, has long done a thriving business in bailing out unfor- 
tunate women at a profit of $5 apiece, sometimes scores of them 
in a week. It has been charged that the police of one of the pre- 
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cincts made a special point of bringing in these women in large 
numbers and of notifying the Chief's friend so that he could 
make his fee out of them. 

Even the pushcart men and the keepers of fruit and peanut 
stands yield blackmail. On the East Side with its hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of these humble merchants this business of 
police collection has been reduced to a science. 

It has been abundantly proven that merchants who occupy 
portions of the sidewalk continuously, or during portions of the 
day, have to make regular contributions for the police, and that 
when they make these payments they are not molested. The 
same conditions are manifest to-day and nobody doubts that the 
payments are made. 

To sum up, wherever there is apparent a violation of the cor- 
poration ordinances, or the possibility that a legal complaint may 
be but is not made, there we may be sure the hand of the black- 
mailer and the extortioner is at work. All believe it — know it. 
One business man told me that he didn't believe the Prsetorian 
Guard could have held its own with the New York police force. 

A most distressing and dangerous symptom of the degenera- 
tion oi the police force is the insolence and the brutality displayed 
by many of its members who possess what is called a "pull." The 
policeman who is a chosen instrument of the political leaders, or 
of the blackmailers of the Department, may of course do as he 
pleases. He is immune. 

For three years there has been through the courts and the 
streets a dreary procession of citizens with broken heads and 
bruised bodies against few of whom was violence needed to effect 
an arrest. Many of them had done nothing to deserve arrest. In 
a majority of such cases no complaint is made. If the victim 
complains, his charge is generally dismissed. 

The police are practically above the law. Yet in these three 
years instances have been frequent of policemen in flagrant crimi- 
nal acts, which after all were directly the result of the bad ex- 
ample of their superiors. 

Is it any wonder that under such an official system the 
guardians of the law themselves commit at times such crimes as 
burglary and larceny? 

A year ago the colored people of a certain precinct were 
attacked by the white rowdies of their district and were very 
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severely handled. For two days this race riot continued without 
any earnest attempt by the police to stop it and to protect the 
colored people. Worse than that, awful beatings and clubbings 
were administered by policemen to colored men when they were 
fleeing from mobs and when they were in the very act of begging 
the police for protection. It was not until the whole city was 
aroused with indignation and that other people poured into that 
precinct that the police quelled the disturbance. Storekeepers 
there told me privately of awful things that they had seen, and 
of the participation of commanding officers in them; but begged 
not to be called as witnesses, because, as they said, the policemen 
were friendly to the roughs who would be permitted to wreck 
their stores. 

Good policemen, of whom there are very many among the 
patrolmen, are afraid to arrest roughs for fear that they may 
prove to be politicians' heelers, and thus the officers might be pun- 
ished for interfering. The patrolmen say that such action on 
their part results usually in their being transferred to precincts 
distant from their homes. 

It has been proved that promotions in the Police Department 
were made for money. Thousands of dollars have been paid for 
the higher positions. The symptoms of those conditions are ap- 
parent now. It is charged under oath and believed that trans- 
fers and details to special duties cost money, and that exemp- 
tion from unpleasant transfers and assignments may be bought. 
If policemen have to pay money for these things, are they not 
under peculiar temptation to recoup from the criminals in their 
jurisdiction, and is not the Department bound to let them do so, 
to say nothing of the desire of the higher officials and of their 
political bosses to farm the system and the Department to its 
highest financial possibility? It is most sad to realize that the 
police force as a whole has small reputation for truth. Degen- 
eration in moral character has made it necessary to develop a 
phenomenal power for concealing and denying the truth. The 
good men are forced into this position by brute force and physi- 
cal fear. They believe that the man who tells the secrets of the 
Department is doomed to persecution and to ruin. While we 
know that large sums have been raised by assessing the individual 
policeman to influence legislation, and while many of them 
admit it privately in confidence, the most patient and persistent 
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effort has never yet been able to get the truth of the matter from 
policemen in public and under oath. 

Eecently a sergeant appeared at headquarters and made a 
complaint of fighting against two policemen. Every patrolman 
who was in the station house at the time the fight took place — 
and there were more than a dozen — gave the lie to his superior; 
the Commissioner wearily dismissed the complaint. 

Untruthful testimony has frequently been given to aid in the 
conviction of persons whom the superior officers of the Police 
Department have determined to convict. The District Attorney 
is compelled to consider the fact that juries doubt uncorroborated 
police testimony. It is a fact that women and children and citi- 
zens generally do not go to the policeman for information, advice, 
and help with the confidence and the trust that they once did. 

Yet, in spite of all this corruption, and the relentless terrorism 
that is used to keep the members of the police force in line with 
their superiors and their manipulators, there are very many who 
are faithful, courageous and heroic in the discharge of their ordi- 
nary duties and in their adherence to the line of honorable con- 
duct. No doubt honest and efficient leadership would work a 
wonderful change for the better in the morale of the Force. 

Now, what does all this mean — what does it imply? 

Here, in the era in which the Nation steps out into the world's 
affairs full of the enthusiastic purpose of being a mighty factor 
for progress, right and justice, when all eyes are scanning the 
nation and looking for its real principles and purposes, a rotten 
police administration, despised and feared by the people, is held 
up to the eyes of the world in the world's second city — the me- 
tropolis of North America! 

Worse than that! While all know and admit the facts, 
all too faintly portrayed above, there is grave doubt whether the 
people will reverse the present order of things, and the upholders 
of the corrupt system are proceeding boldly in the belief that 
the people will not. That is their plan of campaign. These 
men are not novices; they are trained in observation and deduc- 
tion and they are working for their pockets, not for sentiment. 

What is the basis of their belief and hope? It is that the 
people have become used to corruption ; that they like it, as the 
high liver enjoys tainted meat. It is that manhood and 
citizenship generally in New York City have become so debased 
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by contact with vile things that for the chance of securing politi- 
cal jobs, of getting little shares of dirty money, of "doing busi- 
ness" with thrifty law-breakers, of securing the favor of the 
all-powerful cabal that controls things and of avoiding its enmity 
a majority of the voters of the city will elect deliberately to con- 
tinue this carnival of nasty corruption. Is there not a practical 
foundation for this belief — a practical reason for this course of 
political action ? A poor but talented young lawyer came to New 
York. Finding that Tammany was entrenched in power, he re- 
vised the principles and the teachings of his life and home and 
joined with Tammany, saying that he had not come to New- 
York for sentiment but for success. He swallowed everything 
that came along.- To-day he is a wealthy and successful corpora- 
tion lawyer. 

Another came privately and gave valuable information against 
certain officials, but begged secrecy because his business prospects 
were all locked up in apparent fidelity to The Organization. 

What these lawyers have done hundreds of others are doing, 
and judges have found their way to the bench by suing and pay- 
ing for their nominations and by grovelling at the feet of men 
whom they despised in their hearts. 

These illustrations are typical, and they might be extended 
into almost every important avocation. What, then, shall we 
expect of the poor and the ignorant man? Let us see just what 
does happen. 

A youth goes into a licensed dive. He watches and listens 
to a disgustingly licentious performance. No policeman inter- 
feres with it; on the contrary, the police have reported favorably 
on it and have licensed it. There he meets veterans of the other 
sex. There is no appearance of shame, none of fear. He plunges 
into the whirlpool and becomes a frequenter of disorderly 
bouses. Perhaps he is making money by trapping and selling 
girls. He is a direct product of the police system, and the stream 
of evil started in him and in a thousand others like him is not 
easily or perhaps ever completely stopped. 

Or the young man finds his way into one of the poolrooms or 
gambling rooms kept by the friends or the rulers of the police. 
It is a part of the established and orthodox New York system. 
Speedily he becomes a confirmed gambler. Perhaps he robs his 
employer to play the races. He resents the interference of out- 
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siders with his pastime. lie learns co?itempt of the law from 
the very guardiuns of the law. It has no longer majesty for him. 

To the young woman many downward roads are open, and the 
policemen stand by not to close them but to make them easy. 

The newly arrived immigrant was an honest man at home. 
He comes to a new and strange land and expects to fall into 
the customs of that land. He peddles; but he must pay the 
police. If he refuses or acts on some old-fashioned principle of 
righteousness, he is abused, arrested, perhaps clubbed. He opens 
a little store. His neighbor keeps open on Sunday because he 
pays for the privilege; so does he likewise. He sees his neigh- 
bors keeping disorderly houses and getting immunity by paying 
the police, who by the payment are transformed from prosecutors 
to protectors. He says: This is, indeed, a strange country, but 
as the uniformed officers of the law accept money and permit 
the business it must be right. He yields to the temptation and 
he, too, opens a disorderly house. If it succeeds, he develops a 
fine contempt for the law and for decency. He becomes a bad 
citizen, and enters into other lawbreaking conspiracies. If he 
fails or is bled and destroyed by the police, he becomes, perhaps, 
an anarchist. 

To a majority of the people of this city the blueeoated police- 
man stands as the full representative of the city, the nation, the 
Constitution. He is the only official power and authority that 
they know, unless it be the police justice. If these policemen be 
notoriously corrupt, immoral, brutal, what becomes of respect for 
the law and respect for the nation? The immense growth of 
anarchism on the East Side is due largely to the conduct of 
the police. What of the children going to school, who must on 
the way learn lessons of vice and crime from protected houses 
and criminals, who see the guilty and the infamous prosper while 
"justice" leers arid winks for bribes ! How can we expect from 
them steady and steadfast devotion to truth and honor, a respect 
for law, and a moral movement to redeem a city? What can we 
expect when the games of little children go through the forms 
of buying and selling votes, and when in answer to questions they 
point inquiring men to the doors of the prostitute? 

We may find the same law at work in every walk of life. 
Young men anxious to succeed in business see on every hand the 
large wages of trueulence, the tangible profits of collusion with 
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lawbreakers, the power and advantage of connection with the 
ruling force, though it be as corrupt as hell. It is astounding 
that the recital of official peculation and debasement to the best 
audiences is received not with groans and the evidences of indig- 
nation, but rather with amusement and laughter. This is not 
yet true of statements of brutality. The difference is striking! 

There is a lurking feeling that it is smart to make money, 
and that the official is a fool who does not improve his opportuni- 
ties. It has come from the simple operation of the minds of 
men as they have watched a guilty Police Department and other 
departments like it defy the law, and join the lawbreakers, and 
grow rich, and beat down the prosecutors. 

Is it not a great object lesson to young men to see the vicious 
police captain protecting every known crime for money, shrewdly 
or boldly defying all attempts to catch him or to prosecute him, 
moving steadily into higher positions, openly consorting with con- 
fessed and notorious violators of the law, obviously neglecting and 
refusing to enforce the law against these friends or pals; to see 
those who ultimately profit the most by the system rolling in 
luxury and wealth, possessing fabulous power, worshipped almost; 
to see these men violate all the conventional moralities and make 
a farce and a spectacle of oaths of office and of laws and ordi- 
nances; and then to see that the wicked prosper with great pros- 
perity, while those who have the temerity to fight them are abused, 
mocked and jeered at and suffer in business, in comfort and some- 
times in reputation — does this teach good citizenship? 

Nay, does it not tend to actual dishonesty? If a dealer in 
fire hose secures profitable city contracts by dividing his profits 
with city officials, why should the dealers' clerks hesitate to carry 
the same successful short cuts into their employers' private busi- 
ness and to corrupt the agents of their other competitors and 
customers ? 

It is not realized that the robbery of the treasury is the rob- 
bery of every citizen, that the sale of some indulgences opens 
the way to the sale of others, that by the insidious process 
now going on we may lose all our real liberties and live in only 
the shadow, the figment, the shell, the simulcrum of a free and 
popular government. The process that has been going on in New 
York, and that already has greatly damaged the civic body and 
the civic spirit, produces its results not only in the city but it 
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inevitably affects the other cities of the nation and the whole of 
the nation. 

It is idle to say that the general lowering of official standards 
coupled with great gains will not be copied in other cities. New 
York's police-criminal alliance has been copied in other cities, 
and in many such places the same corruption is now at work. 
The spirit of citizenship in this city will affect all the com- 
mimities in the land. Everybody comes to New York, or looks to 
New York, to learn how money is to be made and to copy the 
methods. If principles of honor and of conduct are loose here, 
and loose for financial gain, the standards that prevail will be 
copied. 

The great battle for reform in New York is a battle for the 
nation and there is as much need as there ever was for true 
patriotism and true heroism. 

It is in the cities that the true greatness of the country is to 
be won or lost, and it is to be won or lost in the essential charac- 
teristics of the people. We need a revival of simple patriotism 
among the common people — a patriotism that reaches to the 
conscience of the individual, and that puts the honor of the 
country and of the city above all considerations of selfish gain. 

Feank Mosa. 



